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And, as we must now see, he had already shewn his intention of asserting
his authority in the West, and of availing himself to the full of the
opportunities opened up to him by the discords in the family life of the
house of Anjou.

In 1180 the relations between the houses of France, iilois, and Anjou
were close. The daughters of Louis VII and Eleanor of Aquitaine, Philip's
hfilf-fflstera and Henr/s step-daughters, had married  the  Counts  of
Champagne and Blois.  Philip's sister Margaret was the wife of the young
Henry, Henry IFs eldest surviving son.  Henry and his brother Geoffrey,
Count'of Brittany, were present at Philip's coronation and became his
personal friends as well as his vassals.  When their father protected his
young relative in the dangerous time, 1180-1182, during which he was
threatened by the combined power of Champagne,  Burgundy, and
Flanders, these young men abandoned themselves with zest to the war
against the allies, especially against the Count of Sancerre.  The old king
doubtless regarded Philip, much as he regarded his sons, with the mingled
feelings of grim affection, tolerance, and suspicion; and it is beside the
mark to regard Henry as an imperial statesman and to try to trace in his
acts afar-seeing, elaborate, and consistent foreign policy, quite unnatural
in the atmosphere of western feudalism.  His restless ability, asserted by
a series of dramatic accidents, had made the head of the house of Anjou
the greatest figure, with the exception of the Emperor, in Europe. As
such he was called in 1185 to the rescue of his Angevin kinsman in
Palestine and to take control of the kingdom of Jerusalem.  But, as a
wise householder, he took counsel with his magnates and refused the
invitation.  His responsibilities in England, Normandy, Anjou, Aquitaine
were far too pressing to give room for adventures of this kind.   His
numerous interventions in European affairs were not directed by logical
policy; they were the natural result of his position, the undertakings of
every-day sagacity, or the flashes of royal splendour.  Thus, during the
controversy with Archbishop Thomas of Canterbury, Henry naturally
cultivated the goodwill of the Emperor; his envoys were present at
Wurzburg in 1165, and three years later his eldest daughter married the
most powerful of Frederick^ vassals, Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony
and Bavaria.   During the same time Henry sought the friendship of
William of Sicily and of the north Italian cities and came to an under-
standing with his neighbour Alfonso VIII of Castile, who in 1169 married
his second daughter, Eleanor. When the dispute with the Church was
over, Henry continued to extend his influence in the south, with Raymond V
of Toulouse and Humbert III of Savoy.   Early in 1173 he met the
leading princes of the south at Montferrand in Auvergne; the marriage-
treaty was made, which, if it had been carried out, would have given
Henry's son John the control of the Alpine passes and the succession to
Savoy; and Raymond V of Toulouse did homage.  It is possible that the
Italian cities offered him the crown of Italy.  In 1176, the year of the